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in the family home on Berkeley Street, Cam-
bridge, Mass. Because of ill health in his later
years he retired from many of his activities. His
death occurred in his sixty-sixth year.

[Concerning ^ his visit to Japan and China in 1920
and the negotiations for the organization of a new
financial Consortium for China, see Papers Relating
to the Foreign R.ljiurs of the U. S., 1920 (1935),
vol. I, pp. 497 ff-i 5/5-89. On his work in Hungary,
see the League of Nations publication, The Financial
Reconstruction of Hungary: General Survey and
Principal P.'i\twciits (1926), and Financial Recon-
struction of Hungary: ist-25th Report by the Cotn-
wj'/iWi'r-Gt.u. of tJie League of Nations for Hun-
gary (1924-26). Other sources include Proc. Am.
Acad. Arts and Sci., vol. LXX (1937); League of
Nations: Official Jour., Oct. 1927, Feb. 1931; N. Y.
Times, Boston Transcript, Mar. 13, 1935 ]

JAMES S. BEDDIE

SMITH, JONAS WALDO (Mar. 9, 1861-
Oct. 14, 1933), civil engineer, was born in Lin-
coln, Mass., the youngest son of Francis and
Abigail Prescott (Baker) Smith. On his fa-
ther's side he was descended from John Smith,
who emigrated from England to Watertown,
Mass., in 1636; on his mother's, from John and
Elizabeth Baker, who arrived in America about
1720. His early education was received in public
schools and at Phillips Academy at Andover,
where he was graduated in 1881. As a youth of
fifteen he worked on the construction of a water-
supply system for his native town, and two years
later became its chief engineer. From 1881 to
1883 he was employed in the engineering depart-
ment of the Essex Company at Lawrence, Mass.
In the latter year he entered the Massachusetts
Institute of Technology, where he received the
degree of B.S. in civil engineering in 1887. Dur-
ing his summer vacations and for three years
after his graduation, he worked for the Holyoke
Water Power Company.

In 1890 he joined the staff of Clemens Herschel
[q.vJ\, who was in charge of a great water
development project in the rapidly growing dis-
trict of northern New Jersey, thus beginning an
association with the East Jersey Water Com-
pany and its affiliated companies, during which
he served first as resident engineer (1890-92),
then as principal assistant engineer (1892-1900),
and finally as chief engineer (1900-03), He was
in charge of the construction of five reservoirs
and of the laying of the main pipe lines for the
water-supply system of Newark. The water sup-
plies of Paterson, Passaic, Montclair, and other
New Jersey communities were under his engi-
neering supervision. The Little Falls, N. J., plant
for treating the water from the Passaic River,
which he and his associates constructed, was the
first modern mechanical filtration works in the
United States, and served as a model for many
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others. He was responsible as engineer for the
construction of the Boonton Dam, a twenty-two-
mile aqueduct, and other works, to supply fifty
million gallons of water daily to Jersey City.

In 1903 he was engaged as chief engineer of
the Aqueduct Commission of New York City
and completed the construction of the new Croton
Dam, at that time the largest masonry dam in
the world. He was appointed in 1905 chief engi-
neer of the New York City Board of Water
Supply to develop plans and construct works for
delivering five hundred million gallons of water
daily from the Catskill Mountains to New York
City. This enormous enterprise included the
Ashokan Reservoir in the Catskills, twelve miles
long, and of a maximum depth of 190 feet and
a capacity of 132 billion gallons. From this res-
ervoir to the terminal reservoir at Staten Island
the aqueduct when completed was more than 120
miles in length. The problem of crossing the
Hudson River was successfully solved by a pres-
sure tunnel constructed in solid rock 1,100 feet
below the surface. A huge storage reservoir
formed by one of the great masonry dams of the
world, 1,850 feet long, with a maximum height
of 307 feet, was constructed north of White
Plains. Beneath New York City a pressure tun-
nel was driven, eighteen miles long and from 200
to 750 feet in depth, through which water flowed
into distribution mains. Smith pushed the Cats-
kill project through, in spite of geographical and
political obstacles, within the stipulated time and
at less than the estimated cost. Mayor George B.
McCIeUan, at the dedicating exercises, declared:
"The great Catskill Waterway is in itself cer-
tainly the greatest piece of water-supply engi-
neering, if not the greatest engineering achieve-
ment of any kind, in the world." Smith replied:
"By the turn of fortune's wheel I had the privi-
lege of leading a very loyal and enthusiastic
organization imbued with a desire for service of
the highest order. ... I pass the credit to that
splendid, loyal band of enthusiastic workers"
{Bulletin, post, p. 4). He resigned as chief en-
gineer in 1922, but continued as consulting engi-
neer until his death. He also served in the same
capacity for the Metropolitan Water District of
Boston, Mass., and for many other cities in the
United States, Canada, and Cuba. He was also
consulting engineer on the Moffat Tunnel in
Colorado. On Apr. 17, 1918, the John Frifz
medal was awarded him "for achievement as
engineer in providing the City of New Yoffc
with a supply of water." He received ike Wash-
ington award of the Western Society of Engi-
neers in 1925 "for preeminent services 8$ pro-
moting the public welfare and for t&g j&re coo-
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